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infirmities, to change us from censors of their 
faults to upbuilders of one another in love. 
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WHILE the principles of Truth and righteous- 
ness, for which this periodical must stand, have 


































No. 207 Wauyvt Pacer, their bearing on all politics and human con- 
i eee a a aBEr rere Tt 24 Fourth) | duct, yet we deem the usefulness of THE FRIEND 
: ne ee a rE will be best maintained by holding up the stand- 
, JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, ard of Truth for its universal light upon all 
0 No. 140 N. SixreentH STREET, PHILA. departments of life, rather than lowering it to 
. the dust of partisan politics. If the Truth, 
e Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. faithfully presented, smites at a party, we can- 
. | not help that—but our aim is the Truth, and 
i Our Brother’s Keeper, or our Brother’s Brother? | not the party. * 
‘ A series of examination questions covering| We desire to be preserved from admitting 
well the ground of pure morals and Christian | "Y Political mention which shall draw out po- 
7 testimony is now passing in review before the litical discussion, as such, towards our pages, 
1 minds of all Friends who assemble in their re- | 517¢¢ these are not designed for such an oe 
of spective Quarterly Meetings. It depends on Even the admission of a correspondents view 
* thedepth of each one’s spiritual concern whether | that our Chief Magistrate would, in the first 
these queries are used for inwardness or for | Place, have avoided the war had Congress per- 
outwardness. mitted him, has seemed equivalent to our ex- 
At its open reading in our hearing each Query onerating him from responsibility of all the 
ot is incomplete without this silent query, “Lord | Warfare of which he has been the instrument 
50 is it 1?” The baptism of a heart-searching | 5!nce- We cannot exonerate any man from be- 
. exercise accompanying such solemn engagement | ing the consenting instrument of a war which 
ire would be one of the most wholesome and reviv- | he administers. Every Adam has his first - 
ing purifiers of the camp. Instead of this secret | 4ucement, which does not excuse the sin which 
~ inquisition one’s attitude too often is, “I am is the sequel of yielding to the temptation. 
7" now expected to have the state of the Society With this general statement we leave campaign 
w under consideration and not my own state.” details to papers whose business they are. 
a And so we are set to work judging real or ap- WE regret that, through an error, both of 
é prehended conditions of other one a memory and of judgment, in attempting to 
ese ws place for Evang enetease fer others, one "| transfer a name in Stephen Grellet’s account 
the account of deficiencies in the church. But this of Thomas Paine’s last days (page 214 of this 
te =_— = ome - Sonne penne te on weet volume), the initials “W.H.” were made to 
ae nents ea, SRP CRRTENE ES egreen read as William Hinsdale.” We are informed 
“ <a a — _ on — ~ ee that there was no William Hinsdale connected 
he ein 66 She See Sale Say ene aye eee with the matter. The inference under which 
. the sight for pulling the mote out of our brother’s we spelled out the initials appears now unwar- 
- — ; ’ rantable. 
t of We have felt a jealousy lest our queries and - ae 
wa answers may be diverted from their true pur-| WE may take occasion from this circum- 
nood pose, by being abused to breed a spirit of out-| Stance to remark that we have generally pre- 
- ward criticism and scrutiny of our brethren’s | ferred to see, in literary articles, the names 
- life and conversation, to the neglect of the Judge | (or at least surnames) of persons printed in 
-ame at the door, speaking to our individual condition. | full, rather than their mere initials. There may 
_ Sad is that “state of Society” in any locality | sometimes be, as there was in the above case, 
nded where members have grown so shy of one an-| 4 reason more serious than brevity for present- 
~ other’s judgment that the name “Friends” | ing the initials only. But in general the effect 
oubt- might seem applied in irony. of the bare capitals is to mar the appearance 
oe “For the divisions of Reuben” there well| of a page and to cheapen the dignity of the 
a may be “‘ great searchings of heart.” And under | name so scantily presented. As different par- 


the humility in which we discover our secret 
sins in the light of a Saviour’s countenance, will 





ties are having in preparation for our columns 
manuscripts concerning deceased Friends, this 


there be felt a sympathy with others in their , suggestion may be timely. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Our Attitude Towards Pastorate Bodies. 


My attention has been arrested by an article 


in THE FRIEND on “An Aspect of the Pastoral 
System.” The statements made by the writer 
in the Atlantic Monthly are informing. 
I was not aware that the tendency spoken of 
by the author to confine the paid ministry to 
young or middle-aged men, had made such pro- 
gress. But if it has, it is a tendency inherent 
in the system. Friends need have little to do 
with it beyond being quiet spectators.* 


Yet we need not be looked upon as waging 


warfare against the prevalent theological train- 
ing of the clergy, while steadfastly maintaining 
that such practice is altogether foreign to our 
vital principles. Nor do we feel hostile to the 
Christian sects around us in maintaining that 
such educated ministry is foreign to the religion 
introduced by Christ and his Apostles. It does 
not appear that any of the primitive messen- 
gers of the Cross had a literary training for 
that office. The case is so plain to the mind 
of an unprejudiced observer that Neander, a 
converted Jew, says, in his church history, “The 
institution of a separate order of men to at- 
tend to the religious interest of the masses of 
humanity, has no warrant in the sayings of 
Christ or in the writings of his Apostles. It is 
altogether borrowed from the Jewish priest- 
hood.” 


Friends, while formerly maintaining this 


ground, should provoke no controversy with 
their neighbors who patronize theological semi- 
naries. The distinction between their system 
of worship and ours is a broadly defined one, so 
that while a stated ministry can have no place 
among Friends, it is one of the necessities of 
the manner of worship of others. It is a well- 
known circumstance in Christian history that, 
along with the outward Church, coming under 
the patronage of the temporal powers, arose 
the demand for a body of trained clergy to 
administer its offices. 


And it is also known that during the first 


centuries of the Church there was a consider- 


able body of Protestants who, in their deeper 


* Our correspondent here evidently confines his view 
to bodies outside the name of Friends, as carrying on the 
system of paid and stated ministry. His position has 
our sympathy wherever that exclusive view is permis- 
sible. It would be a relief to stand apart in a living, silent 
testimony, and as quiet spectators of others’ systems, if 
we could do it as at adistance, and not see their pastor- 
ate system entangling itself with bodies under our own 
name. We may say these thus adopting the foreign sys- 
tem are not Friends. Their change to the outside prin- 
ciple of ministry is a rightful forfeiture of the name of 
“Friends.” Still, their profession of our name brings on 
us the burden of a disclaimer and of remonstrance con- 
cerning practices which belie the name of Friends. Our 
contention on the pastorate system is aimed without the 
camp, chiefly for its application within the lines profess- 
ing our name. Here, also, we may yet come to the point 
where a free and living ministry will be its own best and 
sufficient vindication.—EbiTor. 
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. ; es) 
experience in religious life, found no occasion’ Some Account of John and Mary Hampton. 


for the services of these educated clergy. 

In realizing a closer walk with God, the 
preaching among them was by revelation from 
a Divine call to the ministry. History appears | 
-to show that most of those who were steadfast 
in the faith amid the rigors of persecution, 
those whose names, if we had them, would 
make up the list of martyrs, were dissenters 
from the ceremonial worship as maintained by 
the learned and the great of this world. 

From the sheltered position which Friends 
occupy, we may look with a deep interest upon 
the progress of our fellow-professors, whose 
mode of worship thus differs from ours. It is 
obvious that, apart from the question of youth- 
ful energy, their system has its difficulties. If 
it were the extent of their object to hold a 
congregation together on a platform of re- 
spectability, the trouble would be lessened. 
But as the solemn business of bringing souls to 
Christ is a foundation purpose of their organ- 
ized association, there is involved the necessity 
of pressing home upon every member, high or 
low, the great work of regeneration. To do this 
earnestly is calculated to give offense to the 
refined respectability of the people, and the 
consciousness that he is dependent upon that 
people for the means of supporting his family 
adds sadly to the embarrassment of the instru- 
ment who is disposed to be faithful to his high 
trust. It was for fulfilling his duty just here 
that the great and good Jonathan Edwards 
was discharged from his living at Northamp- 
ton, and I am inclined to think that here is 
one of the causes for the preference of young 
or middle-aged men for clerical services, as 
stated by our author. 

3ut the distinction between the worship of 
Friends and that of those who pay their min- 
isters is so well defined that, while a sermon 
and vocal prayer are an essential part of the 
latter, they are no necessary part of the for- 
mer mode of worship. We believe that God, 
in his care for his Church, does, from time to 
time qualify and call men and women to the 
ministry, and when this ministry is exercised 
in faithfulness to the Divine guidance, it pro- 
motes the comfort and edification of the as- 
sembly. But as this is not a necessary part of 
worship, we may enjoy a full measure of heav- 
enly help without it. So fully is the worship 
for which He calls to be performed in Spirit 
and in Truth, that we have cause to believe the 
Divine life is best nourished where meetings 
are commonly held in silence. On these solemn 
occasions it is highly unprofitable to be in con- 
tinued expectation of hearing preaching. 

L. B. 


—--— —-—_ 9» @ —-—- — 


THE SECRET OF A CALM AND Happy LiIFE.— 
The secret of a calm and happy life and death 
is to have an habitual sense of God’s presence 
and communion of our soul with Him. To walk 
with Him in the absorbing consciousness of his 
loving eye never removed, his loving arm never 
untwined. Christ dwells in the believer’s heart, 
and He is always near. What we all need to 


learn is how to walk with Him, hour by hour, 
as a man with his friend—without effort think- 
ing of Him, without hesitation obeying Him, 
to have Him wherever we go, to make joy safe 
by asking Him to share it, to rob care of its 
carefulness by casting it on Him in prayer.— 
The Episcopal Recorder. 























wisdom! 


about. 
sometimes think . 
had something | could do, for 
sometimes hangs heavily upon me, and I am 
ready to wonder why I am kept here so long, 
unless I could be of more service.” 

““A Morning Thought,” written about two 
years later, seems to be appropriate here: 


(Concluded from page 227.) 


First Month 2nd, 1893.—“‘ In an unsent note 
for a circulating letter among some of his 
grand-children, J. H. wrote, ‘In looking over 
a long life, I think my stream has run remark- 
ably smooth, the ripples and currents have been 
small, compared to very many others, and I lay 
it to three things: First, by endeavoring from 
early life to do right; second, favored mostly 
with good health; and third (but not the least), 
a good companion, a real help-meet. 
I often look back with thankfulness that I 
thus favored in my choice, believing that I was 
wisely directed. Oh that every one would seek 
Wisdom is the principal thing, there- 
fore get wisdom, and with all thy getting get 
understanding’ 
“T presume the writer meant Divine wisdom. 
The whole chapter is worth reading. 
so little to do. 
read the journal of Ann Branson regularly 
through and am now going through the five 
volumes of ‘ Piety Promoted.’ 
“It is very interesting to me, as there are 
accounts of so many that I knew, or knew 
But I can’t read all the time, and I 
that I most wish I 
time 


(Prov. iv: 7). 


I read a good deal. 


Why dol live? I've sometimes sighed, 
In walking thus life’s thorny road, 
But stern reproving thought replied, 
“ Ask not such question of thy God.” 


Then—how can I improve my time, 
Since I've no work my hands can do, 

But read and write until I’m tired, 
Then sit and take a nap or two. 


Sometimes a friend or two comes in, 
And then in pleasant conversation 

We seem to while away the time, 
And thus receive some consolation. 


Thus day by day speeds on, 
And year succeeds to year, 
Until the sands of life have run 
Their nine and eightieth year. 


What has this lengthened life attained 
With all the accounts brought in? 
Have I the cause of Truth maintained, 

Or walked in ways of sin? 


And now my allotted time is short— 
Earth’s pilgrimage ’most done. 

Oh, may my end be joy and peace, 
A crown of life be won! 


Thus I with firm, resigned will, 
My stay upon this earth commend 
To Him who holds the thread of life— 
My Guide, my Comforter and Friend. 
JOHN HAMPTON. 


Second Month 26th, 1896.—“I am ninety 
Was at our usual week-day 
meeting, and all our children that are living, 
six in number, came here to dine with us. We 
received several letters in kind remembrance 
of my ninety-first anniversary. We had a very 
The children 
are now gone home: The evening has come, 
and to me it has been a solemn, yet agreeable 


years old to-day. 


pleasant day indoors and out. 

















was 











I have 
I have 
















day. Gratitude, thankfulness and praise are the 
feelings of my heart, as I pen these lines. 

“Where shall I find language to portray my 
feeling, in thinking of the numberless blessings 
bestowed on me and mine through such a num- 
ber of years. Oh, how can I enough magnify, 
honor and adore the great and merciful Giver 
whose tender care has watched over and mer- 
cifully guarded me through so long a life. And 
now, oh, Holy Father, leave me not when the 
earthly man faileth, but keep, oh keep me in 
the way I should go and be with me to the end 
that I may depart in peace and be with thee 
eternally at rest.” 

Second Month 26th, 1897.—“ According to 
the account of my birth as given in my mother’s 
Bible, I am ninety-one years old to-day. I said 
mother’s Bible because it was given to her by 
her father Zachariah Betts, and she a short 
time before her death gave it tome. A fa- 
vorite legacy, and one that has been well cared 
for. Having Bibles of later date to read, I 
have been very careful of it.” 

From a letter dated Second Mo. 4th, 1897, 
to “T feel that I may say to thee, 
‘Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.’ Now 
my desire is that true faithfulness may be 
abode in. 








Turn not aside to the right hand or 
to the left. Go not before the Guide nor lag 
behind. Be patient, watch and pray. 







Be careful in conversation. Let thy counten- 
ance preach, and though tribulation, trials and 
poverty may be meted out (for all that walk 
godly will be tried as in the furnace of afflic- 
tion, yet if there is a steady eye to the true 
Guide, the reward will be peace. 
regard I remain thy true friend, 


“‘ JOHN HAMPTON.” 














The following piece was written in Second 
Month, 1898, to be read when his children 
should be together, on what proved to be his 
last birthday: 

“Tn taking a retrospective view of events 
and occurrences that have transpired in the 
times of ninety-two years, many things loom 
up before the mental vision, which give as it 
were, food for thought in old age, some of 
which I may note down. 

“T have passed through vicissitudes of for- 
tune; I have seen peace and war; I have seen 
adversity and prosperity ; I have felt sorrow 
and gladness: I have mourned over the loss of 
beloved children, when they were called away 
from this scene of probation; and I have been 
preserved and kept through a number of hair- 
breadth escapes from immediate death, through 
youth to old age. 

“T have been remarkably favored as to 
health. Also, there has been spared to mea 
kind and dutiful companion for nearly sixty- 
eight years. Also, among the many favors be 
stowed on me, now in the decline of life, is the 
enjoyment of having such kind and loving 
children, to come and bring, as it were, the 
sunshine of joy and gladness to our door; and 

. my heart goes out in prayer for 
these, that they may grow in grace; that as 
they are in the world they may be kept 
from the evil of the world; that I with them, 
and they with me, may rejoice and at 
the end be prepared to hear the welcome lan- 
guage of ‘Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant; thou hast been faithful over a few things; 
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I will make thee ruler over many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

“But how can I conclude this little sketch, 
without alluding to (may I say) a misspent 
life! My omissions and commissions : 
my everyday walks in the world, with the poor 
example I have set before my children, all 
beam up.before my view, and bring feeling of 
self-abasement. But I hope my dear children 
will forgive and as much as possible forget, so 
that there may be nothing treasured up in the 
way of our peaceful landing on that happy 
shore, where sorrow ceases and grief shall be 
no more. 

“Times and seasons are not at our com- 
mand. The time of our departure is wisely 
veiled from our view. ‘The young may die, but 
the old must die’ [has often been said], so ac- 
cording to the course of nature, I must soon 
pass away ; and probably this may be the last 
time | may mingle with you, my dear children, 
in this social way; and though I feel to be a 
poor creature, yet I feel my mind drawn to en- 
courage you more and more to seek to lay up 
heavenly treasure, ‘where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal; for where your treas- 
use is, there will your heart be also.’ 

“Be not over-anxious for the treasures of 
this world, but seek for that peace that the 
world cannot give, nor take away, striving 
earnestly to ‘live the life of the righteous,’ 
that your ‘last end may be like his.’ 

“* JOHN HAMPTON.” 
Diary, Second Month 26th, L898: 
pos “A thankful heart I feel, 
. In peace my mind is staid.” 

This seems to be the last writing we find, 
and a short account of my grandmother’s life 
and of their last days will complete this nar- 








l rative. 
1 Mary Hampton, the loved companion, so af- 
3 fectionately alluded to in my grandfather’s 
writings, was the daughter of Samuel and 
8 Sarah Williams, and was born Fourth Month 
z 28th, 1812, near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. Her great 
f grandfather was Edward Williams, of Derby- 
t shire, North Wales; and her grandfather was 
f Robert Williams. My grandmother was one of 
the most unpretending mothers in our Israel. 
“Loved most by those who knew her best,” 
0 she was yet highly esteemed by those who were 
W thrown in her company for only a short time. 
f And many who were hitherto strangers, have 
y testified to their appreciation of her worth, 
n after a short acquaintance; while those who 
[- lived friends and neighbors through a long pe- 
h riod of years, can testify to the evenness of her 
temper, constancy of spirit and her readiness 
0 to help and cheer in time of trial and affliction. 
a Leaving little in writing for the perusal of 
y- those she has left behind, she, “being dead, 
e- yet speaketh.” 
ne For the memory of her quiet, unassuming 
1g ways, her modest appearance at all times, and 
he her small appreciation of self, as well as the 
nd cup of cold water she was ever ready to hand 
or forth, all speak in louder terms than fluent 
as words from tongue or pen. 
pt Journeying together through a period of 
m, almost sixty-eight years, the language seems 
at applicable to them. They “were lovely and 
‘n- 





pleasant in their lives and in their death they 
were not [long] divided.” 
Looking with a quiet assurance, that their 
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day’s work had not been left until the evening 
hour, they each calmly waited for the coming 
of the pale messenger, as trustful children 
wait for the expected parent to come and take 
them home. 


Illustrative of this, we find these expressions 


taken down by a grandchild, to whom they gave 
them forth a few years before their summons 
home. 


She was very unwell and said in substance, 


“T don’t see how this will turn with me, whether 
Pll get well again or not, but I hope ’twill all 
be right. It would be a poor time to make our 
peace of mind on a sick bed.” 


He feelingly said: “I’m just waiting till my 


time comes to leave this vale of tears.” 


The seasons of suffering which these dear 


ones were given at the close, were of short 
duration. 
run, that it took but little time for disease to 
run its course. 


The sands of life were so nearly 


My dear grandfather was taken with severe 


suffering on the fourteenth of Fourth Month, 
1898, and breathed his last on Third-day morn- 
ing, the nineteenth of the same, aged ninety- 
two years, one month and twenty-three days. 
During his acute illness he was frequently 
heard to say that it would be all right which- 
ever way it turned. His day’s work had been 
done, and he did not seem to have much to 
say, though a few times some sweet expres- 
sions dropped from his lips, showing his mind 
to be stayed on the goodness of the Creator. 


No dark forebodings harassed his thoughts 


of the future, and his passage through the 
dark valley was quiet and easy, so that his 
relatives and friends believe that he was per- 
mitted an entrance into the everlasting realms 
of peace and joy, prepared for the righteous 
of all generations. 


Not quite nine months after his departure, 


his beloved companion was also taken to join 
his ransomed spirit, as we reverently believe, 


in ascribing glory and honor and high renown 
unto the Lamb that was slain. 


On the eighth of First Month, 1899, she 


went to the bedside of the first-born son who 
was very low with pneumonia, he lovingly 
kissed her, and said, “My dear mother. 
bright as an angel!” This she said repaid for 
all the trouble she felt in giving him up. 


As 


The next day she sat beside his bedside, and 


watched him breathe his last; and a day or so 
later she was taken to her home, being far 
from well, but very anxious to go, and ex- 
pressed herself as being very thankful to be 
at home. 


But she continued to grow rapidly worse, 
with the same disease, until the morning of 
the sixteenth, a few hours less than a week 
after her son peacefully passed away. She 
too, calmly left us, aged eighty-six years, eight 
months and eighteen days. Thus ended another 
beautiful life. “Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.” 

Neither of them had left it until their dying 
day to offer loving counsel to their offspring 
and friends; and these now testify that all 
along through their long and useful lives they 
hesitated not to give their testimony to the 
watchful care of the unslumbering Shepherd of 
Israel to advise and entreat those with whom 
they had to do, to follow the guiding of his 


Holy Spirit; and to count not the pleasures of 
the world of sufficient moment to estrange 
them from the love of the dear Redeemer. 


An Old Letter Concerning Stephen Grellet, 
Mary Dudley, &c. 
Third Month 5th, 1819. 

Thou hast most probably heard that Stephen 
Grellet has spent part of the winter in London, 
where he had a meeting with the Jews. From 
the general abhorrence which these people en- 
tertain for Christians and their places of wor- 
ship, it was expected it would not be large, 
but contrary to anticipation, about 1,600 as- 
sembled, conducting themselves during silence 
pretty orderly. After Stephen had stood for 
some time a considerable restlessness appeared, 
with many going out, which was trying to his 
feelings. However, this soon subsided, the se- 
quel proving that so great was their satisfac- 
tion with what was communicated that they 
had only gone out to collect and bring in more 
of their friends. With such a people, (con- 
tinued M. B., who sent this account to a friend 
in Lincolnshire), it is cause of humble gratitude 
that he was so helped, that the excellent cause 
was so exalted. 

S. Grellet’s labors have been of an extensive 
and extraordinary description. His last gene- 
ral service previous to his leaving the city was 
(accompanied by W. Forster) visiting all the 
prisons, excepting King’s Bench and Marshal- 
sea, to which they were denied access. At least 
1,000 individuals were visited in these abodes 
of misery, and, in Newgate, of unspeakable 
wretchedness. Their tender hearts were moved 
with the deplorable state of the females par- 
ticularly, the prison allowance of three ounces 
of bread per day being below the par on which 
human nature can subsist, compelled the sale 
of every, and more than every, suitable gar- 
ment. Elizabeth Fry, having been warmly in- 
terested, is now engaged, after a survey of the 
prisoners, in deeds of kindness, providing cloth- 
ing for the destitute; and probably will prevail 
on some to go, or join some friends to procure 
an amelioration of those forlorn ones. The state 
prisoners of Cold Bathfields stood aloof at first, 
but a great change in their dispositions to the 
visitors was evident before the work was got 
through, and in many instances remarkable so- 
lemnity and tenderness evinced that mercy and 
goodness were there. 

Mary Dudley had a meeting in Westminster 
quarter with the rich and noble. 8. Grellet had 
one in the same quarter with the ignoble and 
abandoned females. The opportunity afforded 
him some consolation, and many by their ten- 
derness evinced they felt the touches of Divine 
love awakening them to a sense of their con- 
dition. 

M. Dudley’s concern extended to Windsor. 
The invitation that was given was better at- 
tended to than in the former instance, and many 
of the most distinguished persons of the town 
and its vicinity were present, several from the 
castle, and, by all accounts, a most memorable 
time it was. After a most powerfully convinc- 
ing testimony, she was favored in a most ex- 
traordinary manner in supplication, and was 
led to petition for the king in a way that ten- 
dered almost all present. The solemnity was 
said to be marvellous, and she has at times 
since acknowledged she had never experienced 
the like descendings of divinely empowering 
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influence. A person present, after the suppli- 
cation, penned it down from memory, and pre- 
sented it to the queen, who was greatly affected 
at its perusal to the shedding of many tears. 
She dispatched a lord in waiting, with a mes- 
sage to M.D., directing every comfort and ac- 
commodation might be rendered her. A clergy- 
man spoke to her at the close of the meeting, 
offering her his church—I think, saying he 
was convinced, beyond all manner of doubt, 
that she was commissioned to preach the gos- 
pel, and if she came to his place he would give 
every information and take the needful care. 
On her enquiry where he lived and his naming 
the place, she said she had not been without 
thoughts of being there, and soon after went, 
and a season of favor was there witnessed. 

She next went to Stains, and there was 
largely engaged and with great power. Being 
much exhausted, she fainted as soon as the 
meeting was closed. On recovering and look- 
ing up she saw the clergyman standing over 
her, and she exclaimed, “Art thou here?” He 
replied, “ Yes; and what is far better, the Lord 
is here also.” 



















































































































































































“WORSE THINGS THAN WAR!” 


Worse things than war! O breathe it not to me, 
That aught on earth more terrible can be! 
That men their noble talents should bestow 
With dire effect to lay their brethren low! 



































Worse things than war! Is human blood so cheap 
That we therefrom may plenteous harvest reap? 

Is tenderness of heart so rare a thing 

_ Men can rejoice in human suffering? 



































Worse things than war! If fiends were set at large, 
Well might they glory in “a splendid charge!” 
With lance in rest, and all their soul on fire, 
How would they dash through mingled blood and 
mire! 























Worse things than war! 
came 
From lust of power, and thirst for worldly fame! 
Heard ye that crash? "twas but a bursting shell 
That ’mid the homes of peaceful mortals fell! 





These deeds of madness 


























Worse things than war! What do I now behold? 
More awful scenes than can in words be told! 
Dismembered bodies gasping yet for breath, 
And wounds that mean protracted living death! 



































Worse things than war! Where, Virtue, where art 
thou? 
Nor sex nor age can hope for mercy now! 
’Twere vain to plead for grace in Pity’s name, 
When lust of victory doth its victims claim! 









































Worse things than war! 
pray, 
That from this world such scenes may pass away! 
Should not all nations for this end combine, 
And round the Saviour’s brows their laurels 
twine?” 
—Wm. Kitching, in the Herald of Peace. 





Well may we kneel to 
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“The ground of a thousand mistakes is the 
not considering deeply that love is the highest 
gift of God—humble, gentle, patient, love ; 
that all visions, revelations, manifestations 
whatever, are little things compared to love. 
It was once thought that the sea separated na- 
tions ; but we have come to look upon it as the 
great highway of the world. So we once 
thought that our trials would separate us from 
God, but we have learned that they are the 
highway over which we pass to closer fellow- 
ship with God.—M. H. Kendrick. 






























































and servant girls, &c., should be led astray as 
they are by the love of display—but are we 
doing all in our power to turn them aside from 
this, to them, often fatal indulgence? 
we possibly reckon up the number of lives 
ruined by the inordinate love of dress, how it 
would appal us! It is a passion springing from 
vanity and the love of admiration, and these in 
turn take their rise in that secret self-love 
which reigns supreme in the carnal mind, and 
lurk in hidden recesses of the renewed heart, 
until finally driven out by the expansive power 
of the love and life of Christ. 
told mischief it has accomplished! 
weapon indeed in the enemy’s hands for the fall 
of the unwary. 
been used in its indulgence! 
what time, what loving hearts and happy lives 
have been turned to gall and bitterness by its 
power! 
besetment has smoothed the downward path to 
destruction to many thousands of our sisters— 
and yet it is so trivial a matter, we are told, so 
unworthy of our thought, so unimportant! 
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Qn Dress, Viewed in Connection with the 
Society of Friends. 


(Concluded from page 229.) 


All will admit this, and grieve that factory 


Could 


Oh, what un- 
A favorite 


What money has wrongfully 
What thought, 


Hand in hand with strong drink, this 


We have many times lately been led to regret 


the inclination apparent among some Friends 
to return to the custom of the world in the 
wearing of mourning. To enumerate all the evils 
attendant on this particular bondage would 


make this essay too long. 
We believe the rational explanation of this 


habit of Christendom is, that the customary 
style of dress is felt to be incongruous with 
the solemnities attendant on death. 


Face to 
face with the awful realities of such a time, 


the heart turns with loathing from its accus- 


tomed vanities, and finds in sombre garments a 
more harmonious clothing; but even here fashion 
often intrudes and deflects this feeling into but 
another channel for needless display. 

The Christian woman, on the other hand, if 
living in the continual presence of her God and 
Saviour, is familiar with thoughts of eternity. 
Death is robbed of its terrors to her, its lessons 
are consecrated even amid sorrow. She learns 
to think with peace and trust of those called 
away, and feels or need feel no unfitness in 
wearing by the graveside the clothes deemed 
fit and proper for Christian life. Earnestly do 
we hope that a testimony so long borne, so 
much respected, and still so loudly called for 
by the needs of the present day, may never be 
relinquished by our Society as a body, whatever 
may be done in this respect by individual mem- 
bers. 

In favor of the study of the beautiful and or- 
namental in dress, we have heard some Friends 
adduce the “lilies of the field”—a simile used 
by our Lord with an opposite application. “‘Con- 
sider the flowers,” they say, “how gay, how 
bright! What variety of form and hue! Does 
not God teach us a lesson through them that 
the young in the flower of their age should be 
adorned, and ‘beauty go forth beautifully” ” 
To this we answer that God has given to every 
creation its own charm, as to “every seed his 
own body.” The beauty of the flowers is one, 
the beauty of childhood and youth in the human 
race another, and they are not to be confused. 
To deform the fair proportions of the human 
frame by ugly garments we would never advo- 
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cate, but the young, when simply attired, are, 
to a pure taste, we do not hesitate to say, far 
lovelier than when decked in the vagaries of 
fashion. 


To each creation its own beauty; and thus, 


as advancing years produce changes in God’s 
highest creature, man, we also believe that 
every age should be attractive. 
womanhood, not with the fleeting beauty of the 
flowers or the charms of youth, but with q 
higher and more dignified adornment. Who can 
say how admirable is the full development of 
maturity? 
linked with the Christian graces peculiarly ap- 
plicable to its advanced stage of life, has a 
beauty all its own—one better felt than de 
scribed. 


Manhood and 


While old age and hoar hairs, when 


The beauty of our race, then, is, we believe, 


best maintained, under every condition, by as- 
sociation with moderation in dress, harmony 
in detail and absence of superfluity. 


There is a weakness connected with this de- 


sire for beauty, apart from appropriateness, in 
dress which leads people to assume a style 
quite unfitted to their years and condition, 
Who, we would ask, can think of Voltaire, 
decked with wreaths of roses and holiday robes 
on the eve of decay and death, without a shud- 
der, or see middle age imitating the appearance 
of youth, and old age of maturity, without feel- 
ing that the want of perception portrayed lies 
deeper than in missing the fitness of color, 


fabric or cut, and consists in a sad, if not dan- 
gerous, obliquity of spiritual vision or dulness 


of spiritual life? 


Another argument in justification of the pres- 
ent liberty exercised on this subject amongst 
us is that it is only a truthful evidence of feel- 
ing. “The generation before ours,” it is said, 
“were coerced by moral compulsion into the 
hypocritical wearing of a badge known as a tes- 
timony against fashion, which their own con- 
sciences did not require of them, and now 
matters are better because now we see what 
we really are.” Well, supposing this is so, and 
that these endless varieties of costume (differ- 
ing according to the hour of the day), these 
embroideries and laces and ribbons, these 
chignons and head-dresses, these feathers and 
flowers and jewels, these (so-called) panniers 
and other curiously tortured and contrived gar- 
ments, which to the uninitiated seem without 
number, are truthful in what they indicate, the 
question still remains, What do they indicate? 
Are they not so many “outward and visible 
signs of inward and spiritual” condition¥? (alas! 
not graces). If so, is it any cause for self- 
gratulation? 

It isa grief to many to notice that even 
among Christian mothers there is a growing 
laxity on this point. They gratify their taste 
in spending money to adorn their sweet little 
ones, thinking that their innocent minds can- 
not in infancy be hurt by the pretty robes and 
ribbons, and, as they grow older, the little hats 
and dresses. But we would affectionately ask 
these dear mothers when and where they will 
be able to draw the line? Can they detect the 
first sense of gratified vanity, heartburning, 
envy or pride, as it passes over the young heart, 
and sears as it passes? Do they consider that 
thus the future character may be marred, sor- 
rows laid up in store for years to come, or it may 
be bitter struggles, should an awakened con- 
science protest against the habits of early life, 
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and require that they be laid aside? Do these 
loving-hearted ones consider also that insen- 
sibly their own hearts and minds grow accus- 
tomed to superfluities in the dress of their 
children which they would never have indulged 
in themselves? Oh, what great responsibilities 
rest on the Christian parent in this respect 
alone! 

Reference has already been made to the 
Friends’ peculiar dress, and, although it is cer- 
tainly contrary to custom to enter a plea for 

culiarity as well as simplicity of style, we 
feel that, while dealing with the entire subject 
as it affects the Society of Friends, this ques- 
tion of a distinct costume must not be entirely 
overlooked, and, a priori, we cannot help ob- 
serving that one style of dress, simply and con- 
sistently adhered to, does away at one sweep 
with a multitude of the difficulties which prac- 
tically beset this question. 

Of course, form is immaterial in itself, and 
yet when one form, unobjectionable in its char- 
acter and answering every purpose the garment 
is designed for, is understood by the world as 
representing a protest against gayety and fash- 
ion, we think it may have a mission, and a use- 
ful one. But the Friends’ dress does more. It 
represents striking and uncompromising relig- 
ious principles on a variety of topics, and these 
views of ours need to be upheld before the eyes 
of Christendom by every means in our power. 
We are a very small body, and therefore can- 
not afford to lay aside any justifiable means, 
either of union among ourselves, or of holding 
a distinct testimony before others. The mere 
sight of a plain-dressing Friend is thus useful 
in reminding people of wholesome truths they 
might otherwise forget; and so thoroughly has 
the Friendly appearance won the respect of the 
general public, that evil or profane conversation 
is seldom attempted in its presence. While 
felt as a check upon evil, it is also often pro- 
motive of good. What opportunities for serious 
conversation has it not opened? What appar- 
ently chance meetings in travel, etc., have 
through its means resulted in large blessings 
and life-long friendships. 

As before hinted, it is also a bond to unite 
us together. The pleasure of recognizing “ the 
Friend” at the first glance we have probably 
most of us felt, and how much we may miss 
through our present inability to do so. An 
easily-read distinctive token of membership by 
dress should never be divorced from careful 
simplicity, but need not in the least interfere 
with as much variety in other particulars as 
may be desirable. It does not at all imply that 
all who wear it should be tied down to one ex- 
act pattern of dead uniformity. 

Such a mark is undoubtedly a help to one 
who has determined to dress plainly, who is 
attached to our principles, and who yet con- 
stantly associates with those who would not 
scruple to dispute every divergence from com- 
mon custom which the young or timid disciple 
might feel it right to make. “This is so be. 
coming,” and that “nothing but proper.” None 
of this, however, is attempted with the wearer 
of a well-known plain costume, an innate sense 
of propriety teaching people that fine clothing 
is incongruous with a Friend’s coat or bonnet. 
The same remark applies to the attendance of 

places of public amusement, to which, although 
Many young Friends, and some of them teachers 
in First-day schools, think it permissible to go 


themselves, they do not often invite their ac- 
quaintance who wear a Friend’s dress to accom- 
pany them. Can we guess why? 

Both to the Friend thus marked, and to his 
or her associates, the dress is found to be a 
silent monitor, saying, like the friendly sign- 
post, “This is the way, walk in it;” “This is 
inconsistent;” or “This is lawful and right;” 
“Do this;’ Leave the other undone.” In wear- 
ing the Friend’s dress you not only feel the 
responsibility of acting up to your own views, 
but also of maintaining a course which shall be 
in accordance with the character of the Society 
you thus outwardly represent. 

Plain dressing is a sign, recognized by all 
ranks and classes, that you are in earnest, or 
wish to be in earnest, in the matter of practical 
piety, and, if it provokes a smile, it also, as a 
rule, wins respect. It unmistakably opens the 
door among the poor. The Friends’ dress is 
seldom, if ever, unwelcome by the bedside of 
the sick, where gay clothing seems little else 
than a mockery, and to the wretchedly poor 
and sinful it comes with soothing. They listen 
to one who they see has a little cross of their 
own to bear, however indistinctly they may read 
all its meaning, while they often inwardly re- 
sent and turn a deaf ear to the exhortations to 
self-denial and self-sacrifice which come from 
some visitors equally devoted to the Lord and 
to them, and whose words are equally good, 
but who in themselves bear no evidence of the 
graces they inculcate. 

The chief objection to a peculiar garb which 
has met us is that of its peculiarity, “ making 
one’s self different from others,” as if it im- 
plied “stand not near to me, for 1 am holier 
than thou.” But they misunderstand its mean- 
ing who interpret it thus. When peculiar at- 
tire indicates worldly distinction or earthly 
honors, it is not objected to. If any ordinary 
useful purpose suggests its adoption, it is also 
readily accepted as matter of course. Do we 
object to the police uniform, or the distinctive 
dresses of railway officials? But, it may be 
replied, that the inmates of our prisons and 
workhouses and reformatories often object to 
their peculiar dress. Yes; but why? Because 
that dress denotes shame and disgrace. That 
is the reason, and these various examples all 
lead to the conclusion that, if we love that of 
which a peculiar dress is the outward sign, we 
shall love the dress, and vice versa. If we 
thoroughly love Quakerism, and believe in it, 
as the purest amd highest system of Christian- 
ity extant, we shall not dislike the dress. If, 
on the contrary, we have not adopted its dis- 
tinctive tenets, but take our stand on the broad 
basis of entirely undenominational Christian- 
ity, then we shake it off. 

Before leaving the subject, let us see if 
Scripture gives any sanction for a distinctive 
garb. The priestly vestment we will not ad- 
duce, as we have not adduced the clerical 
dresses of the present day, believing both to 
belong to the old dispensation. But there was 
the prophet’s garb: there was the raiment of 
camel’s hair, and the robe without a seam; 
there were the holy women of old, who, for- 
saking the chains, the bracelets and the muf- 
flers, etc., of their day, must have been singu- 
lar enough among the proud daughters of 
Jerusalem. 

In post-apostolic times there were the early 






Christians, who long maintained, history tells 
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us, a most striking and singular simplicity. In 
the middle age the testimony was again up- 
held, though sadly overstrained and perverted, 
by the different orders of monks and nuns who 
arose—and in later times no religious body has 
more clearly and distinctly held up the stand- 
ard of simplicity united with singularity than 
our own. 
its auspices!* 
with “that outward adornment of plaiting the 
hair, or of wearing of gold, or of putting on of 
apparel,” but with the “ meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” 


And what women have arisen under 
Mothers in Israel, adorned not 


And now, in drawing this essay towards a 


close, we would most lovingly exclaim, Oh, were 
we but obedient! 
the discipline of the Cross and to our Master’s 
Spirit on this one point of Christian duty, what 
blessed results might follow! How would fresh 
light arise and shine in our hearts, fitting us 
for higher service, and enabling us cheerfully 
to brave the ridicule or dislike of that world, 
which we know, on highest authority, loves its 
own and hates that which opposes it. 
then, weigh afresh, as in the balance of the 
Sanctuary, the needfulness of these passing 
fashions, arraigning each one in order before 
us, and if it is found wanting to our deepest 
sense of right and fitness, let us unhesitatingly 
discard it. 
their day, and why should we degenerate? If 
we do, others must arise to take our place. 


Could we but be obedient to 


Let us, 


It was thus our ancestors did in 


Already a society is formed to encourage in- 


expensive propriety of dress, and here and there 


we hear of ministers and others striving to lift 


up their congregations and friends to a purer 
Christian grace. 
Judson, they feel the contradiction that the 
common custom of Christendom presents to the 


Like the great missionary, 


self-denial they seek to inculcate. These good 
and enlightened men and women lament with 
common consent the decadence of our Society 
on this question. 

Surely, then, it becomes us, the women of a 
Society so long associated with an unwavering 
testimony against worldliness, to query with 
ourselves very closely whether the time has 
indeed come for the standard to fall from our 
hands? Are we—who alone of any class of 
women in the world, hold unchallenged and 
unhindered, nay, warmly encouraged by our 
brethren, the commission, unmistakably be- 
stowed upon our sex through the prophet Joel, 
and confirmed to us in apostolic days, to preach 
as the Spirit of the Lord may direct, the glad 
tidings of great joy to the praise of his glory; 
who may also hold dignified and responsible 
positions in the Church as elders and overseers; 
and in other ways share in the exercise of its 
discipline—now to let fall this testimony? The 
responsibility of our position we cannot escape 
if we would, and it lays a burden upon us so to 
endeavor to order our lives and conversation 
so as to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things. 

Firmly and unhesitatingly do we affirm that 
the time has not come for so doing, and need 
not come (if only we are faithful to the light 
and ability afforded), until that glorious per- 
iod, shadowed forth in Scripture, when occasion 
for peculiar testimony bearing shall cease, be- 
cause righteousness covers the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. 





* This essay, it will be seen, is chiefly addressed to the 
women of our Society. 
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May, then, the most seemingly unimportant 
aspect of our lives breathe the Spirit of Him 
who pleased not himself, but humbled himself 
unto death, that his holy life might rise again 
and shine forth in his children. 

Let us open our hearts to the precious in- 
fluence of his grace more and more, under 
whose transforming power the commonest, 
most matter-of-fact and every-day details be- 
come worthy portions of a God-glorifying 
Unity, which, burning as the incense of the 
olden tabernacle on its golden altar, shall rise 
up, not only at morning and evening, but un- 
ceasingly, an acceptable sacrifice, in obedience 
to his blessed will whose love first lit its heav- 
enly glow. 

“If ye therefore be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your 
affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth,” said the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
to a convert church, while the beloved disciple 
left the watchword for all future time—with 
which we bring to a close these very imperfect 
but heartfelt remarks: “Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world; if 
any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him.” 

The Tragic Side of War. 

But the life here is not all a joke. A few 
days ago a reconnoissance was made towards 
Novaleta. Two battalions of the Fourth In- 
fantry went out with the brigade commander 
and ran up against the trenches, which we knew 
were there. It seemed a pity that a life had 
to be sacrificed for practically nothing, but it 
was so. 

There is in the regiment a detachment of 
sharpshooters and scouts, made up of four pri- 
vates and a non-commissioned officer from each 
company, all under the command of an officer. 
This detachment had the advance, and coming 
near the enemy they proceeded to develop the 
force. That word develop does not sound se- 
rious, but it really means getting shot at, and, 
as the enemy was present, there was soon a 
lively fire. “Our men got down behind the rice 
dikes and fired volleys. Soon one of them was 
hit in the left breast, and he toppled over, but 
immediately straightened ap and tried to repeat 
an order that was being shouted across the 
field. He was not of the “hero” kind, or, at 
least, he did not mean to be ; he was just pay- 
ing attention to his duty, and, if anybody could 
have spoken to him about it, he would probably 
have said : “ Why not? What should you ex- 
pect me to do?” But in the midst of his at- 
tempt the blood gushed from his lips, and he 
went down again and did not get up. 

Can you imagine sucha scene? The ground 
was deep with water and mud ; there were no 
cheers or shouts of encouragement ; it was a 
cloudy, rainy day, and the only thing unusual 
was the popping of rifles off there from the 
bamboo thickets that lined a small stream, and 
the corresponding zipping of the bullets as they 
kicked up the mud and water. 
died as quietly as anybody ever died, and with 
no idea but to do hisduty. Pick out some man 
you know and think of him in that position, 
and see how it feels. And it has happened 


several times since we have been out here that 
only a few days after such an occurrence a let- 
ter has come from a mother or sister asking 








And this man 
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about her boy or brother who had been perhaps 
a little careless about writing home. I tell 
you those letters are not easy to answer. I 
saw a short verse the other day entitled, “ Only 
One Kiled,” but to somebocy he was the only 
one thought of and dreamed of and perhaps 
followed with prayers and hopes for his safety. 

Let whoever he may be who shouts for war 
and doesn’t go remember that these men are 
out here doing this work, and dying, some of 
them, for his pet theories, and then let him go 
away and be honest and consider his opinion 
of himself. Fighting for a principle is all 
right, but will somebody please tell us what 
we are fighting for out here ?—Ex. 





A Recent Rescue. 


The story of a vessel burned at sea, days 
and nights spent in an open boat on the ocean, 
and of the landing on a strange island near 
Formosa is told by P. W. Patton, wife of Cap- 
tain Patton, of the American ship George B. 
Stetson. She and her year-old baby and six- 
teen of the crew have arrived here on the 
United States transport City of Sydney. 

P. W. Patton told her story as follows : 

“T was the only woman passenger on the 
ship. On the night of the burning of the ves- 
sel I had gone to my cabin to put baby to sleep. 
My husband ran into the cabin and told me to 
hasten on deck with the baby, that the ship 
was afire. 

“The ship was loaded with lumber. There 
was a crew of thirty men. There had been 
some grumbling among the men because of the 
quality of the food served to them, and it is 
supposed that one of them set fire to the cargo. 

““ As I reached the deck the flames had al- 
ready ascended the forerigging. The hold was 
a mass of fire. 

“My husband attempted to rally the crew 
to fight the blaze, but the men refused to obey. 
I got into the long boat with baby and my hus- 
band. Eight of the crew were in the boat. 
The ship was now all flames, and burned to the 
edge as we rowed away. My baby laughed and 
cooed at the sight, and clapped her little hands 
as she watched the burning vessel that had 
been her cradle for so long. We were in the 
boat two days and twonights. Then we landed 
on the little island of Ti Pin Tsen. 

“Baby and I were the, greatest curiosities 
to the natives. Few of them had seen a white 
man, and most of them had never seen a white 
woman or a white baby. They are savages 
and sometimes practice cannibalism. They 
crowded around me, placing their hands on my 
hair, my face and neck. They all tried to 
touch me, and many attempted to wipe the 
white off my hands and neck. 

“The baby was even a greater curiosity than 
I. Her blue eyes, golden hair and milk-white 
face and hands were beyond their comprehen- 
sion. The baby was pleased with the sensa- 
tion she caused, and chuckled with delight. 
The savages treated us well, and directed us 
down the coast to a harbor, where we boarded 
a Japanese steamer and received every court- 
esy. We were landed at Nagasaki, and se- 
cured transportation on the Sydney. Every 
one of the crew was saved, all the boats hav- 
ing landed on the island.”—Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin. 





KEEP thy tongue from evil. 
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The Habit of Defeat. 


I knew a little girl once who had a habit of 
saying, “I can’t.” Her mother was an invalid, 
and her.father a busy man, and so the saying 
went unrebuked during her childhood. When- 
ever a thing seemed too hard for her to do, she 
refused to attempt it, with the ever ready for- 
mula, “I can’t do it.” She was not a naughty 
child, nor a selfish one, but she never gained a 
victory over any hindrance, and she developed 
a habit of defeat. So it went on, year after 
year, until one day, in the high school she en- 
countered an unusually hard algebra lesson, 
She went home with the old phrase. “ Mother, 
1 can’t learn algebra,” she said, and the mother, 
as usual, yielded to the announcement. “ Mary 
says she can’t learn algebra,” she said to her 
husband, “so I suppose she will have to give 
it up,” and Mary was allowed to drop the study, 
after a few protests from her father, which 
did not shake her conviction that algebra was 
impossible for her to learn. 

Mary gave up her algebra. But, as she went 
on, she met geometry. And she could not un- 
derstand or conquer geometry, because she had 
said “I can’t” to algebra, and then, being a 
failure in mathematics, she was not allowed to 
graduate, and she could not enter the teacher's 
training class because she had not graduated, 
and, without a teacher’s diploma, no position 
was open to her. That “I can’t” had shut the 
doors of her chosen profession against her. 
She had made for herself a habit of defeat 
that did not stop where she chose, but went on 
through the whole long chain of failure. 

It was such a useless habit, too. It might 
just as well have been a habit of victory in- 
stead, for the things that this little Mary com- 
menced by saying “I can’t” to were things that 
other little girls no brighter nor stronger than 
she, found that they could do, not very easily, 
perhaps, but by an effort that was not at all 
impossible to make. Perhaps they were ambi- 
tious, some of them, and said, “I will!” or per- 
haps their parents were sterner than Mary’s, 
and so they said to themselves, “I must;” but 
at any rate, none but Mary said, “I can’t!” and 
so they succeeded where she failed; and the 
more they succeeded the more able they were 
to face the next difficult thing that might 
come, while poor Mary grew weaker with each 
lost battle. 

The habit of victory is a very important 
habit to have, girls. It is a courageous habit, 
and a cheerful habit, and a Christian habit, 
too. A girl who acquires this habit thoroughly 
will make a woman who will be useful to the 
world wherever she goes.—S. S. Visitor. 


THE VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL.—One thing 
that the Gospel has done is, that it has brought 
out the value of the individual. The time was 
when a single life did not count for much. The 
community, the nation, the government, was 
everything. The single individual, as an indi- 
vidual, was regarded as a trifle. But such is 
not the case with the present order of civili- 
zation, and the high state of civilization in our 
day is the fruit of Christianity. There can be 
no doubt in regard to this. The Gospel has 
been moulding human society. And one of the 
things that has been accomplished is that the, 
life of every individual has come to be regarded 
as having a value in itself. 

And this life needs to be protected and de- 
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yeloped, for, as individuals become strong with 
a self-conscious power of their own, so will the 
community and the State become powerful and 
efficient.—The Reformed Church Messenger. 





BIRTH-DAY REFLECTIONS OF LEWis EVANS OF 
LAMPETER, LANCASTER Co., PA., WHO DIED 
IN 1835, IN HIS THIRTY-SECOND YEAR. 


Come, my soul, retire from the world, and 
all its delusive pleasures, dedicate in silence 
this evening to instructive meditation. 

How solemn it is, seriously to reflect on the 
silent lapse of time! Seven and twenty suns have 
run their annual course, since thou wast called 
into being ; thus already has passed a longer 
life than thou had reason toexpect. What hast 
thou done? Important is the consideration! 
A few years back thou wast an infant, enveloped 
in all the shades of ignorance; now arrived at 
the state of manhood, thou art busied in the 
various scenes of life:-——and many years cannot 
elapse ere this frail body must return to nature 
dust, and the immortal spirit ascend before 
its Maker to receive a retribution according to 
the actions in which thou art daily engrossed. 
Oh! then cast around thee an eye of solicitude, 
and see what thou art doing:—how thy account 
stands? The Lord’s providence hath been 
stretched over thee; He hath favored thee with 
many blessings. Art thou living answerable to 
his benevolent regard? Year after year fraught 
with renewed mercies, hath passed over thy 
head. Let therefore no murmur ever enter thy 
heart, but sensible of much weakness, let deep 
humility and gratitude influence every thought 
and action. 

A large portion of thy life has passed away, 
and oh! how little hast thou done in thy Master’s 
Vineyard. Many of thy companions have been 
called from works to reward. Thou art still 
continued in probation. That thy time is thus 
extended—that thou art favored with an oppor- 
tunity of preparing for the solemn change— 
esteem this as an unspeakable mercy. Oh! re- 
member with shame thy former inactivity, and 
unwatchfulness, thy self-willedness and disobed- 
ience, and anxiously strive to double thy dili- 
gence, that no future day or hour may pass 
unimproved. Lord! guard my life. Oh! ani- 
mate me to run the race thou hast set before 
me. “Create in me a clean heart and renew 
within me a right spirit.” Teach me to number 
my days, that I may see how fraill am. Finally, 
Oh! be pleased through all the perils of my jour- 
ney here, to preserve me so chaste, and upright 
80 obedient in all things to thy Holy will, that 
I may be strengthened to stand before Thee 
undismayed in the great and terrible day of 
judgment. 

One Day AT A TimE.—A certain lady met 
with a very serious accident, which necessitated 
a very painful operation and many months’ con- 
finement to her bed. When the physician had 
finished his work and was about taking his 
leave, the patient asked, “Doctor, how long 
shall I have to lie here helpless?” “Oh, only a 
day at a time,” was the cheery answer, and 
the poor sufferer was not only comforted for 
the moment, but many times through the suc- 
ceeding weary weeks did the thought, “Only a 
day at a time,” come back with its quieting 
influence. 

I think it was Sidney Smith who recommended 








taking “short views” as a good safeguard } colors of hope. Strife and sorrow shall disap- 





against needless worry, and One far wiser than 
he said: “ Take, therefore, no thought for the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for 
the thing of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.”—Presbyterian. 
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The Social Development of Peace. 


The sympathetic emotions are still too feebly 
developed, even in the highest races of men. 
We have made more progress in intelligence 
than in kindness. For thousands of genera- 
tions, and until very recent times, one of the 
chief occupations of men has been to plunder, 
bruise and kill one another. The selfish and 
ugly passions, which are primordial—which 
have the incalculable strength of inheritance 
from the time when animal consciousness be- 
gan, have had but little opportunity to grow 
weak from disuse. The tender and unselfish 
feelings, which are a later product 
have too seldom been allowed to grow strong 
from exercise. And the whims and prejudices 
of the primeval militant barbarism are slow in 
dying out from the midst of peaceful, industrial 
civilization. The coarser forms of cruelty are 
disappearing, and the butchery of men has 
greatly diminished. But most people apply to 
industrial pursuits a notion of antagonism de- 
rived from ages of warfare, and seek in all 
manner of ways to cheat or overreach one an- 
other. And, as in more barbarous times, the 
hero was he who had slain his tens of thousands, 
so now the man who has made wealth by over- 
reaching his neighbors is not uncommonly 
spoken of in terms which imply approval. 
Though gentlemen, moreover, no longer assail 
one another with knives and clubs, they still 
inflict wounds with cruel words and sneers. 
Though the free-thinker is no longer chained 
to a stake and burned, people still tell lies 
about him, and do their best to starve him by 
hurting his reputation. The virtues of forbear- 
ance and self-control are still in a very rudi- 
mentary state, and of mutual helpfulness there 
is far too little among men. 

Nevertheless, in all these respects, some im- 
provement has been made, along with the 
diminution of warfare, and by the time war- 
fare has not merely ceased from the earth but 
has come to be the dimly remembered phantom 
of a remote past, the development of the sym- 
pathetic side of human nature will doubtless 
become prodigious. The manifestation of selfish 
and hateful feelings will be more and more 
sternly repressed by public opinion, and such 
feelings will become weakened by disuse, while 
sympathetic feelings will increase in strength 
as the sphere for their exercise is enlarged. 
And thus at length we see what human pro- 
gress means. It means throwing off the brute- 
inheritance, gradually throwing it off, through 
ages of struggle that are by and by to made 
struggle needless. Man is slowly passing from 
a social state, in which he was little better 
than a brute, toward an ultimate social state, in 
which his character shall have become so trans- 
formed that nothing of the brute can be de- 
tected in it. The process of development is an 
advance toward true civilization. Fresh value 
is thus added to human life. The modern prophet 
may again proclaim that the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Work ye, therefore, early and late, 
to prepare its coming. 

The future is lighted for us with the radiant 


pear. Peace and love shall reign supreme. The 
dream of poets, the lesson of priest and propet, 
the inspiration of the great musician, is con- 
firmed in the light of modern knowledge, and 
as we gird ourselves up for the work of life, 
we may look forward to the time when, in the 
truest sense, the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdom of Christ and He shall reign 
for ever and ever, King of kings and Lord of 
lords.—“* The Destiny of Man.” 

























African Martyrs. 


There have been no martyrs who have shown 
themselves made of sterner stuff than Africans. 
It seems amazing to think of the transformation 
of superstitious, fetich barbarians into Christians 
of the firstrank. Here are two instances given 
by the missionaries of Uganda, of negro mar- 
tyrs under Mwanga’s cruel order. These are 
not of the first century, but of the latest; nor 
where Christianity has been long established, 
_ where yesterday it was not. The story runs 
thus: 

“Fredi was an earnest Christian, whose life 
was a cause of deep thankfulness to the mis- 
sionaries. He had been zealous in teaching 
others and winning them to Christ. When the 
young converts were murdered he was stand- 
ing by. The fierce chief who was executing 
Mwanga’s commands turned to Fredi, and threat- 
ened to burn him and his whole family. Fredi 
replied, ‘Well do so; I am a Christian, and I 
am not afraid.’ After the execution was over 
he took one of the missionaries, to visit the 
scene of the martyrdom. ‘When we reached 
it,’ says his companion ‘he kneeled down with 
me and poured out his heart to God that he 
would bring his salvation to those in darkness.’ 
Fredi was warned to flee. He refused, and at 
last was taken and unmercifully clubbed to 
death and then flung into the flames. 

“Roberto, another Christian, was a member 
of the native council. He was engaged in hold- 
ing prayers in his home with several lads when 
the executioners suddenly appeared. All the 
lads save one bolted through the thin reed wall 
of the house and escaped. Roberto remained. 
“Do not be afraid that I will shoot you,’ cried 
the Christian; ‘come in and take me.’ They 
bound him and took him with the young lad to 
the king. ‘Doyouread?’ said Mwanga. ‘Yes.’ 
‘Take him and roast him,’ was the summary 
sentence. The lad was sentenced at the same 
time, but was released on the payment of a ran- 
som by his friends. Roberto was kept a few 
days in stocks, then one of his arms was cut 
off and roasted before his eyes, next a leg was 
cut off and burned, then the whole body was 
burned. 

“After the massacre of the Christians the 
head executioner reports to the king that he 
had never killed men who showed such fortitude 
and endurance and that they had prayed to God 
aloud in the fire.”—N. C. Advocate. 

In France once a church edifice was discov- 
ered buried in the earth; it was disinterred, 
and there it stood in all its old-time beauty 
and strength. Pray God to dig away from our 
churches all the accumulations of that which 
is of the earth, earthy, their pride, their for- 
mality, their worldliness, their exclusiveness, 
their spiritual coldness, and we will live yet to 
see the time when “ men shall rise up and call 
her blessed.”— W. H. Davis. 
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“THERE is no Divine freedom under a hier- 
archy, and there is no permanent power in a 
movement which depends on impulse instead 
of on God.” 


— -—---—~»e— 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


Unitep StaTES—For the First Month, 1900, the Gov- 
ernment receipts from all sources amounted to $48,012,- 
164, as against $41,774,930 for First Month, 1899. The 
expenditures aggregated $39,189,096, as against $51,- 
122,770 for First Month, 1899, leaving a surplus last 
month of $8,823,068. 

The monthly statement of the public debt shows that 
at the close of business First Month 31st, the debt, less 
cash in the Treasury, amounted to $1,125,636,227, a de- 
crease, as compared with last month, of $8,663,780. 

A despatch from Washington says: It is learned at the 
State Department that none of the cargoes seized by the 
British war ships off South Africa now remain in the pos- 
session of the British Government except such goods as 
await the orders of their owners or those whose owner- 
ship remains to be proved. 

The Senate, on the 5th inst., ratified The Hague peace 
treaty and the extradition treaty with the Argentine Re- 
public, without objection or division. 

The President has issued a proclamation fixing the tar- 
iff duties and taxes for the island of Guam based upon 
the Philippine tariff. 

A Manila despatch says that General Kobbe’s expedi- 
tion has occupied the islands of Samar and Leyte. Troops 
from two regiments have occupied nine towns and placed 
180,000 bales of hemp on the market. 

The population of Puerto Rico is placed in the prelimi- 
nary enumeration at 957,679. The last census taken in 
1887 showed a population of 806,708. 

The Cuban census shows the population of the island to 
be 1,572,840, which is between 50,000 and 60,000 less 
than when the last census was taken by the Spaniards in 
1887. 

State Senator William Goebel, the Democratic contest- 
ant for Taylor’s seat as Governor of Kentucky, was shot and 
fatally wounded in Frankfort on the morning of First Month 
30th while passing through the State House yard on his 
way to the Capitol. The shots were fired from an upper 
window of a building occupied by the offices of the Gov- 
ernor and other State officials. One shot struck Goebel, 
passing through the right lung. On the 31st the wounded 
man was sworn in as Governor of the State by Chief Jus- 
tice Hazelrigg of the Court of Appeals. Governor Taylor 
has summoned the Legislature to meet at London, Ky., on 
the 6th inst. Goebel died on the evening of the 3rd 
inst., and an hour later J.C. W. Beckham, Democratic 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor, took the oath of office 
and issued a proclamation calling upon the militia to dis- 
band. 

Governor Taylor, at Frankfort, has announced his will- 
ingness' to submit the question as to the Kentucky Gov- 
ernorship to any three fair men who might be selected as 
arbitrators by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The report of Secretary of Internal Affairs of Penn- 
sylvania Latta shows a taxable real estate valuation of 
$2,728,163,336, and total collections last year in taxes of 
$55,808,585, an increase of five and a half millions over 
the previous year. 

There has been a total of fifty-two cases of the bubonic 
plague in Honolulu, with forty-one deaths. All of China- 
town has been burned in an effort to stop the spread of 
the disease. 

A scientist says that only 900 persons in 1,000,000 die 
from old age. 

A special to the Public Ledger of Second Month 4th, 
says : “Recent experiments in this city have shown the 
possibility of conveying medicines through the skin and 
into any portion of the human body by placing them in the 
path of an electric current. Gout, rheumatism and con- 
sumption are now being treated by utilizing electricity to 
convey drugs to the affected parts, and while no positive 
cures have been wrought results have been attained that 
seem to demonstrate the value of the new treatment. 

“ Electricity has long been used by physicians in treat- 
ment of nervous troubles and for its tonic effects upon 
the system generally, but its employment as an agent to 
carry mechanically particles of medicines is new. It is 
asserted, for instance, that by its use the drinking of 
lithia water for the gout will be unnecessary, as the lithia 
may be made to pass through the skin and into the mem- 
ber that is affected. Rheumatic joints may be treated in 
like manner, and the derangement of the stomach by tak- 
ing medicine in the usual way will be avoided. 

A remarkable case of drift was reported to Lieutenant 
Herbert 0. Dunn at the Baltimore Hydrographic Office 
last week, in a letter from United States officials at Ba- 
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racoa, Cuba. It was the return to the office of a letter 
placed in a bottle and thrown overboard by Captain 
Mitchell, of the Neptune steamer Ohio, on Tenth Month 
23d, 1895, while the ship was bound from Carthagena for 
Baltimore with a cargo of iron ore. Captain Mitchell en- 
closed a note stating that the bottle, with its contents, 
was thrown overboard on that date in latitude 35.37 and 
longitude 36.30. He requested that if the bottle was 
picked up that it be sent to the Baltimore Branch Hydro- 
graphic Office. Remarks were appended to the paper re- 
ceived that it was picked up on First Month 16th, 1900, 
in latitude 20.21.40 and longitude 74.45, which is in the 
vicinity of Baracoa. 

If the bottle had drifted in a straight line from where 
thrown into the water to where found, it would have trav- 
eled 2,600 miles. In its four years and three months’ 
drift it is possible that it covered several times that dis- 
tance. 

There were 507 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 9 more than the previous 
week and 5 less than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing 266 were males and 241 females: 88 
died of pnuemonia ; 48 of consumption ; 41 of heart dis- 
ease; 28 of apoplexy; 24 of diphtheria; 17 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels; 16 of convulsions; 15 of in- 
anition; 15 of nephritis ; 14 of cancer; 12 of bronchitis; 
12 from casualties; 12 of Bright’s disease; 12 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 11 of old age, and 6 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 1024; 4’s, 1144 a 115; new 
4’s, 183 a 134; 5’s, 1123 a 113; 3’s, 1094 a 1093. 

CoTToN was quiet, but firm, and ;;c. per pound higher, 
influenced by the rise in New York, closing on a basis of 
8,°;c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.30 a $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.35 a $3.75 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.35 a $3.50. RYE FLouR, $3.15 a $3.30 per 
barrel as to quality. BUCKWHEAT FLOUR $2.20 a $2.30 
per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.— No. 2 red wheat, 71 a 72c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 38 a 384c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 31? a 32c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5? a 6c.; good, 54 a 58; medium, 
common, 4% a 5éc. 

SHEEP AND LAmBS.—Extra, 5} a 58c.; good, 5 a 5kc.; 
medium, 44 a 4$c.; common, 3 a 4$c.; lambs, 64 a Tac. 

Hoes were active at 6? a 73c. for Western. 

ForEIGN.—A despatch from Cape Town reports that 
the British have occupied the town of Prieska, on the 
Orange River, about 100 miles from Kimberley. 

The British War Office announces that the losses in 
Buller’s forces at the recent fight at Spion Kop aggregate 
about 1400. 

Smoke nuisance represents a loss of £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 a year in London alone, and no one can esti- 
mate the human suffering it entails by shutting out the 
invigorating sunshine and by poisoning the air. 

In the Royal Albert Hall, London, 10,000 persons pro- 
tested against the use of the mass and confessional in the 
Church of England. 

A large trade is done in Germany in artificial sponges, 
which are produced by a patented process depending 
principally on the action of zinc chloride solution on pure 
cellulose. 

Professor Koch, the celebrated bacteriologist, in the 
Deutsche Medicinitsche Wocheschrift, reporting upon the 
results of the Java malaria expedition, says that these 
fully corroborate his theory, already illustrated on the 
German East African coast, that where there are mos- 
quitoes there is always malaria, and that where there are 
no mosquitoes there is no malaria. 

Influenza is raging in Rome, and the Queen is suffering 
from the disease. 

A loan of 22,500,000 rubles, to run seventy-five years, 
at the rate of five per cent., has been guaranteed by Rus- 
sia—customs receipts of the Persian Empire the basis of 
security. England regards the act of Russia as an ag- 
gressive one. The newspapers of St. Petersburg express 
immense satisfaction at the Persian loan, to be floated by 
the loan Bank of Persia, a Russian institution, but think 
Russia showed “ excessive delicacy ” in not including the 
custom houses of the ports of the Persian Gulf among the 
guarantees. They urge the prompt building of a railroad 
as the best means of shutting out the claims of other na- 
tions. Other people think the first thing Persia ought to 
do is to extinguish her indebtedness to Great Britain, and 
thus regain her freedom of action in the Province of Fars. 

Australia sent only $1,123,503 gold to the United States 
last Tenth Month against $3,569,992 in Tenth Month, 
1898. For the ten months we have received from the 
same source $9,000,000 less in gold than we obtained last 
year. 

The press of the City of Mexico continues to denounce 
the growth of the liquor traffic in Mexico and ascribes to 
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the increasing consumption of ardent spirits in various 
forms the augmented mortality and crime. The Metho- 
dists there, headed by Bishop McCabe and Rev. Dr. Butler, 
have begun a campaign against intemperance, and the 
local Catholic journals are exhorting their readers to 
arouse themselves to prevent the country from becoming 
a prey to alcoholism. It is reported that the Government 
will endeavor by means of public action to aid the tem- 
perance movement. 

The Mexican Government has granted a concession to 
Chicago capitalists of one million acres of valuable land 
fronting on the Gulf of Mexico and lying in the State of 
Tamaulipas. 

The depopulation of Peru is illustrated by the fact that 
the valley of Santa, which in the days of the Incas, had a 
population of 700,000, now has only 5,000. 

On the 3rd instant 102 sunstrokes were officially re- 
ported in the city of Buenos Ayres. Of these, 93 were 
fatal. The temperature was 120 in the shade. 

A despatch from St. John’s, N. B., says: “During a 
tornado last night an express train on the Newfoundland 
Railroad was lifted off the track and deposited in a hog 
some distance away, only the engine holding to the rails, 
The track was not disturbed. The baggage car took fire 
and was destroyed, with its contents, including the whole 
Colonial mail for Canada and the United States. Nobody 
was injured.” 


NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the Committee on Admissions will be held at Fourth and 
Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 17th inst., at 10 a.m. 

JOHN W. BIDDLE, Clerk. 





Public Meeting, Lansdowne, Pa. 


A meeting for worship is appointed by authority of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in the meeting- 
house at Lansdowne, Pa., Fifth-day evening, the 15th 
inst., at eight o’clock. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—tK’or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Phila.—Open on week-days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 P. M., 
and from 3 Pp. M.to6P.M. On First Month 31st, 1900, 
the following books were added : 

Bo.es, A. S.—Pennsylvania, Province and State, 1609- 
1790. (2 Vols.) 

BouRDILLON, F. W.—Night has a Thousand Eyes. 

Cary, E. L.—Browning, Poet and Man. 

DunBakr, P. L.—Poems of Cabin and Field. 

Ear Le, A. M.—Child Life in Colonial Days. 

Howe, J. W.—Reminiscences, 1818-1899. 

MaunarFrFy, J. P.—Old Greek Education. 

MARBLE, A. R. (ed.)—Nature Pictures by American 
Poets. 

PatTrTre, F. L.—Foundations of English Literature. 

PowELL, L. P.—Historic Towns of the Middle States. 


Receipts for Aid of Suffering Doukhobortsi 
to Second Month 6th, 1900. 

J.D. S., $2; O. H. M., $10; Dunkard Congregation, 
Salem, Pa., $14; W.S., $5;C. W. T., $5; J. W., $1; 
J. C. O., $5; P. G., $5; Rich Square Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. C., $31.10; J. H. B., $25; A. P., $20: J. Cy 
Ohio, $6; B. B., lowa, +5; Friends’ Frankford Monthly 
Meeting, $10; Paullina, Iowa, $7; per C. P., $6; New 
England Yearly Meeting for Sufferings, $100; E. P. F, 
$15; J. B. F., $15. 

Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 252 S. Front St. Phila. 








Diep, at her residence, near Paullina, O’Brien county, 
Iowa, on the Fourth of First Month, 1900, ELLEN L. Rock- 
WELL, widow of the late Hubert Rockwell, in the 
fifty-fifth year of her age; an esteemed member and 
elder of Paullina Monthly Meeting of Friends. This 
dear friend was of a meek and quiet spirit, and her 
example was one of modest simplicity and faithfulness, 
ever manifesting a spirit of charity and good-will to men. 
She bore a short but severe illness with becoming forti- 
tude, while from the nature of her disease (paralysis) 
she could express but little. Her relatives and friends 
have no doubt but her purified spirit was ready for the 
summons home. “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors and their works do follow them. 
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